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ABSTRACT* V • : : r 

This publicaticn contains current concepts^ goals ^ 
and ideaii relative to kindergarten education vhich diatrict personnel 
in Illinois say wish to incorporate or reinforce in local 
klndergart#r prograns* Topics covsred include (1) an introduqtioii to 
the history .V goals and orientation of kindergarten and the relation 
between kindergarten and child developBenti (2) education in the 
early childhccd period (the homep nursery school^ day carp center ^ 
special needs programs, and^ primary school contextsi i (S) 
kindergarten teaching approaches (the tradltionai kindergarten^ the 
Montesscri method ^ Behavier Analysis ProgramSf direct instruction^ 
Piagetian programs^ ; m) kindergar^ten content (language arts^ 
readingp mathematics^ etc*)i (5) planning and organizing the 
kindergarten (the beginning days, scheduling^ learning centers, 
equipment and suppliesV: (6) program evaluation (7) children with 
special needsi (B) working with parents and other personnel, and (9| 
the continuity between kindergarten and the primary grades. This 
revised editlcn of the 1970 publication of the same title was 
undertaken with the purpose of helpinig district personnel in Illiriois 
reflect on their present programs and determine the focus of programs 
to be pursued rin the decade cf the 19B0s* ^ (Author/SS) 
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Eacly Childhobd Education in Illinoiei Focus on Kindergarten was originally 
published in 1970 with the primary purpose of assisting SGhool districts to 
plan and impltm nfc sound kindergarten programs, in resEwnse to legislation 
which war approved by .the Illinois General Assembly in 1970. This 
legislation mandated that all school districts provide programs for all boys 
and girls. As a result of this legislation, all districts now provide 
progransi however i there is much variation among them. 

This revised version of Early Childhood Education in Illinoisi Focus on 
Kindergarten was undertaken with the: main purpose of helping district 
personnel to reflect on their present progrOTS and to determine the focus 
programs: should pursue in the ^^^d^^ The publication con-^ 

tains current concepts^ goals, and Ideas relative to kindergarten education 
which district personnel may wish to incorporate or reinforce in local pro» 
grams. 

Successful educational progrms for young children flourish best in an en- 
vironntent where boards of education, administrators, teachers, parents, and^ 
community citizens worH cooperatively tO; develop and support programs. 

It would be Impossible tp list all the people who have contributed to this 
publication. Special recognition must be given to Bernard Spodek, Ph.D., 
Professor of Early Childhood Educfitlon, ' University of Illinois, Urbana, who 
assumed primary responsibility for this revision. 

The ultlinate wort'h of this guide will be reflected in the girls and boys who 
participate in better educational experiences because of Its use by school 
personnel, 
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INTOODUCTION 



Since 1970, elementary sohoolg in the state of Illinois have been tfequired 
to provide kindergarten education for ehildren tofore they entered , the 
primary grades. This was not the beginning of kindergarten education in 
Illinois. PermiiiBive legislation allowed school systms to of fer kindergar- 
ten prograTis before that date, in many school systems which did not include 
kindergartens, parent associations sponsored self-supporting kindergarten 
classes which were iKsused in public school buildings. Private kindergartens 
also existed outside the public schools. Indeed, kindergartens were estab- 
lished in the state oflllinois prior to the twentieth century. 

The history of kindergarten education is closely intertwined with that of 
other aspects of early childhood education. In the United States and else-- 
where nursery schools, day care centers, kindergartens and primary classes 
have been, interrelated at both a practical and theoretical level, within 
the stage of early childhood, the period of the child's life up uncil the 
age of eight , education has bean offered to young children in many ways 
through many agencies, 

HistQ^'v of Kindergarten 

Preidrich Froebel (1782-^1852} has been charaeteriied as the "father of the 
kindergarten" although others before him had devised programs for young 
children. His first kindergarten was established in Blankinburl, Germany in 
1837 to serve children three through six. The program was based upon a 
mystical religiouB philosophy relating to the unity of man, God and nature* 
Froebel designed a program far children using gifts ^ three dimensional ma- 
nipulative materials? occupations , (essentially arts and crafts activities)? 
and a series of songs and games* Each activity s^boUied the relationships 
that were so important to Froebel* The school was characterized as a garden 
for children because it was designed as a place to help children grow 
through careful nurturance. , ^ 

Frdbel's kindergarten came to tho Unitei Stcites along with the wave of 
GMman inmigratlon of the mid-nineteenth century. Mrs* Kajel Schurz istaJ^ 
lished the first American kindergarten in WatertownV Wisconsin in 1855* The 
first ^glish speaking kindergarten followed in 1860 in Boston, Jinder the 
spoiisorshlp of Elizabeth Peatody. While kindergartens were introduced into 
the public; schools in 1573 in St, Louis, it took almost a century for them 
to becOTse a firmly established part of public education. 

During this time the kindergarten itself becane trans^ormod from the 
mystical es^erience designed by Froebel to the kind of program we have 
today* Shrough the work of Patty Bmith Hill arid other progressive kinder^ 
gar ten educators, the content of the kindergarten program was changed^ It 
began to more nearly reflect the current life of the child, using his exper- 
iences to achieve insights into areas of knowledge considered important by 
the community and the school. 



The klnrtecgarten still maintaina a child-or ifented progranif building upon 
ahildran's experiences to areata significant knowledge. ScmB of the impoc* 
tant ideas that have chained embedded in kindergarten education-throughout 
its history includei 

1, The concept of development as related to the education of the young 
child, ^ . 

2. The use of seJ.f-actlvihy as education. 

3* The use of play as a form of child learning* 

Goals of the Kindergarten 

While there are a nianber of different kinds of programs that are found in 
kindergarten today ^ they all generally accept the msmm goals. These include 
supporting the child's development ^ providing an orientation to the world of 
schools, helping children develop knowledge about the phyeledl and social 
woLld^ developing physical, social anS intellectual competenqey and helping 
the- child develop modes of self^eHpression , 

Supporting Developiient 

The kindergarten year is an im^rtant time for children to grow. The kin- 
dergarten program is designed to support that growth. Children need to be 
provided with eKperienoes that will extend them and that will enable them to 
continue along their individual patterns of development. Since different 
children grow in different ways and at different rates, this requires that 
the kindergarten program be a highly iLdividualized one^ 

Providing an Orientation to the World of Schools 

For many children entrance into kindergarten is the first eKperience in 
school, ^en those children who have attended a nursery school or day care 
center will find the elementary school a very different Institution, The 
school is large. There are many people there, both, young and older. There 
are specific places that children have to be at par,ticular times. l^he 
adults in charge have to respond to the net s of a larg^ group of children, 
r'ither than just to one or a few. There are differ. ert activities that 
children do in school. They play different roles thtn at home. They 
respond to others and are responded to in different ways. There are many 
expectations for kindergarten children that are new to them. The novelty of 
the school is not bad| most children can handle it easily.. But this novelty 
cafi be pu^ijling. One of the important jobs the kindergarten must accomplish 
is to help young children become aware of this new (for them) institution ~ 
the school and learn how to function within it. 

Developing Knowledge about the PhyBical and Social world 

Young children live in a world of things and people. The more they know 
"about their surroundings/ the .pore competent they beccane. Children need to 
be provided witb ixper lences with people and things. Equally important are 
the oppbrtunitieo to do something with these experiences ^ to organire per- 



ceptlone and impressions in order to create meaning. The basic concepts of 
mathematics, science, arid ioclal icience come from these meanings. As young 
^chiiaten-under^tand-their_world,^±hey.d 

_ an increase in competence, children develop confidence and positive self- 
images that allow them to explore the world further and to. test it without 
unnecessary fear* 

Developing Physiaalr Social and Intellectual Competence 

The kindergarten experience should do more than provide an increase in the 
number of facts the child knows or the repertoire of songs and g&mes the 
child can perform. Through the various experiences provided, the child 
should be developing personal competence that can be applied In a range of 
situations p Fine muscle coordination improves along with large muscle co- 
ordination. This not only makes children more capable in their day-to-day 
operations, but also allows them to grasp a paint brush or pencil properly 
and draw the picture or write the word desired- Each child learns to get 
along better with others, become a productive member of a group, and respond 
appropriately to authority. The children also develop -I'ays of thinking 
about and developing an understanding of themselves, of others and the world 
about them. As they move through the kindergarten, they increase their 
powers as persons and basone more effective individuals, 

Sel f-Expr ess ion 

While school is often considered a place where children come to be filled 
with knowledge, whmt comes from the child is equally important* Children in 
the kindergarten have a number of ways in which they can express their . ideas 
and feelings. Words are the most obvious, means of expression. Kindergarten 
children are developing competency in using the spoken word, and some 
written expression can also begin at this time. Art, music and movement 
provide other forms of. es^resslon that are Important to kindergarten 
children as well. 

As children achieve competence in the various areas identified here, they 
grow as human beings and becOTie more closely allied with the society which 
surrounds them. Increases in personal competency lead to a more positive 
self-concept. This also contributes to the healthy adjustments children 
make, growing up and becoming ptoductive citiMns* 

The motto of Phillips Aaademy ~in Andover, Massachusetts is Finis Qrigine 
Pendet - .the end de^nds u^n the beginning. This motto would be equally 
relevant for the kindergarten* This year of kindergarten education 
represents the beginning of formal education and of public schooling for 
most children. If we are concerned with the quality of education the child^^ 
receives throughput his echool career, we need to pay special attention €o 
the kindergarten - the ^ginning of educatioru It Scones the foundation 
upon which the child's structure of knowledge and competency afa built. 
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.mucATiON IN mm e^ly aRiiinHOOD pmoD 



During the first eight years of life, the period ©f early ehildhood, there 
are a ninnber af Inititutione that are available to provide eduoation for the 
. ohildi The kindergarten has an important plaae among these inititutionSy 
serving as a bridge between the home and other edunational institutions 
which provide . informalf indireat Instruotion and the primary grades where 
instruotlon beeomes more formal and more dlreat, Becauie of its central 
role, the kindergarten oreatea the foundation upon which later educational 
, achievement oan be built. 

The Heme 

A child's first educational a^^rlence is in the hOTie* From the moment of 
birth the child encounters the physical and eooial world and develops a 
widening repertoire of behaviors as a result of envirorffliantal encounters and 
personal development. Language develops and most children have an extensive 
vocabulary before they enter sahdol. They have also developed coping skills 
and learning patterns that determine their orientation to the outside world 
and to new learning. . , . 

While parents seldom instruct their young ohildren directly^ there is much 
that they do to support learning^ They create an environment for learning 
in the home* They encourage children, explain things and set limits* They 
respond to their children's needs. They serve as educational ''consultants 
and designers." They do all this while they continue to meet the- many other 
role regulrements of parents. 

Nursery School . 

Nursery schools provide half^day educational prograns for three and four^ 
year-old children. The nursery school room may not look very different from 
a klndergartenp There will be activity centers designed to support a 
variety of children's activities. An outdoor play area . adjacent to the 
classrp^ will provide opportunities for more active play when the weather 
allows » ?he nursery school schedule will be designed to provide a balance 
between physical and sedentary activities. 

Traditionally # the nursery school has focused primarily on the support of 
socl^ emotional developnent in children. Many nursery school programs go 
beyond this to provide, activities to support language and Intellectual 
growth. All programs concern themselves with developing physical competent 
cles in children and helping them learn self-help skills. 

Day Care Center 

Day care centers provide full-day progrMS for children before klndergar^ 
"ten. A good day care centM contains a nursery school progrOT. It also 

functions to provide nurturance In a aafey su^rvised environment for 
^children who need tovbe away from home for eKtended periods of time each 
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day* In addition to a nursery sahool program, children are provided food, 
including lunah, snacks and possibly other aer vices. Opportunities are also 
provided for children to nap. Informal play activities may contribute to 
the total dally program* 

Progr^s for Children with Spc-oial Needs 

A number of new preklndergarten prograns have been developed since the mid- 
sixties to serve children with special educational needs. Many of these 
progrms have been designed to increase the probability of the child's 
suocess in schTOl. Heads tart is one of the oldest and best known of these 
progrms. 

The Heads tart prpgram was created in^ 1965 to serve children fram poverty 
backgrounds. Often it provides a program similar to that of the nursery 
school* It also makes available to ehlldren and fianilies health, nutri- 
tional and social services. Parent involvement is an important part of the 
Heads tart progrm^ and parents serve as aides in the classrooms as well as 
on policy and advisory cCTmiittees, Within Headstarb , programs have been 
developed which are baped upon models of early childhood education derived 
from a variety of theories* 

In some cominunities^ programs for preklndergarten children have been 
developed in the public schools under Title I of the Blfflnentary and Secon- 
dary Education Act* These programs are similar In content and structure to 
the Headstart program. 

Special preklndergarten programs for children of bilingual and biciultural 
backgrounds have been developed under a variety of auspices. These programs 
are designed to provide basic educational services for their enroliees. 
They pay particular attention to the cultural and language backgrounds of 
the children.. Progr^s are designed to sup^rt the children's continued 
learning in their CMh Imiguage and culture. In additlpnr a n™6er of dif- 
ferent techniques are used to strengthen the chlldreh's language abilities 
in English and to teach aspects of toerican culture. A variety of bilingual 
bicultural program models are also available. 

In recent years piblic schools in Illinois have been mandated to provide 
educational services for handicapped children £^m the age of three. These 
children are often identified through locally Implemented screening proce- 
dures. The type of program developed dapinds on the particular handicapping 
conditions, identified and should serve as the basis for a continued educa- 
tional program throughout the school experience. - 

An Inareaslng nianber of children are being served by educational prograns 
before kindergarten. These children enter the kindergarten with a greater 
degree of sophistication atout schooling than is often eKpected of them. 
They may have experienced similar classroCTi activities and educational pro- 
cedures before. The kindetgarten teacher needs to be aware of each child's 
background and prior educational history and should use this knowledge to 
build upon what children already know. 
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Within an older tradition^ formal sohoollng began with the early grades of 
the elmentary eahool: the primary grades. Great stress was planed in 
these grades upon ehildren learning basio academic ekillsi sucoesa in read- 
ing? writing and arithmetic represented success in school* 

The basio skills oontinue to be of major concern in the primary grades* But 
we have learned that these academlo skills represent muoh more than mechanic 
cal processes. Achievement In basic academic skills requires a depth of 
background and understandings that must be develo^d before formal lessons 
begin, Thus/ the learnings of the primary grades are not the beginning of 
school learning y but the oulminatlon of a history of learning begun in the 
home and continuing through a variety of possible pr^rms into the primary 
grades , 

It is this continuity of learning and soh^ling in the early childhood years 
that lays the foundation for later education* The kindergarten must serve 
as a bridge in this process if the early ohildhood e^erience is to develop 
its strength. 



The last two decades represent an era of intense research and developfient 
activities In the field of early ohildhood eduoation. This period oan be 
characterized by the development of new ideas, as well as the refinement of 
older ideas? as to what are appropriate educational activities for young 
children. For ex^ple? nisnerous Montessori class methods have been estab^ 
lished throughout our nation since I960, 

Montessori' s approach to early childhood education dates back to the first 
decade of the twentieth century and thus -cannot be considered new. But neWf 
indeed? are many of the Planned Variations of the Headstart and^ Follow 
. Through programs which were designed to provide more appropriate education 
for your,g children of poor and minority backgrounds* These variations 
include conceptions of early childhood curriculmi based upon principles of 
behavior analysis theory, of Piagetlan theory? and of psychoanalytic theory^ 
as well as new forms of direct Instruction and parent involvenient. Some of 
these programs use knowledge derived from theories of child development that 
have only recently been generated. These new approaches to early childhood 
education represent alternatives to traditional kindergarten education. 

While it is easy to state personal preferences for particular early child- 
hood education approaches and to label them as "good" or "bad" for young 
children? this is generally not a productive exercise. Different ^JiogrOTie 
are related to different beliefs about what children are likA, how they 
learn, and what they should become, A strong program for kindergarten cAn 
be created as a result of selection from among the various approaches that 
are iwailable. 
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The Traditional Klndergagten 



Klndergartan programs have traditionally itressed the soaial^ emotional and 
physical developnsnt of chlldran as well as modes of eKpreasion and prepara^ 
tion for first grade* Play is viewed as a medium for sooial and emotional 
adjustonent with aetivity centers created in the olassroom to support 
dramatie play, as well as play with blooksr puMles and table toys, and 
physical play. Outlets for egression were provided through art media ^ 
musie and rhytlun activities , and discussion times. The child's physloal 
davelopnent was oared for thrpugh offering milk or juice each day and pro- 
viding opportunities for rest. 

More recently kindergartens have become concerned with the intellictual 
developnent of children. It has also been found that some of the tradi-- 
tlonal play activities influence children's Intellectual and language 
development as v;ell. As a result of this# traditional kindergartens^ some-- 
times modified^ are serving new purposes. 

Montessori Method 

The Montessori program has been character iied as the Inter action of the 
child with a prepared environment under the guidance of a Montessori direct-- 
reas« h rango of self ^correcting materials are provided for the children to 
use In prescribed ways. These help to develop sensory motor skills and ways 
of organizing sensory perceptions. ixerclses in practical life are also 
provided to help children develop skills In everyday living. Reading^ 
writing and arlttanetic are taught to the child from an early age through 
sensorial methods , with writing preceding reading. 

In the Montessori program the directress guides but ^es not teach children 
directly. The children work Individually with materials^ selecting what 
they wish and working at their own pace. The atmosphere in the Montessori 
school la one of seriousness and respect for the child. 

Behavior Analysis ProgrM 

A nmiber of progriuns have been developed for young children baaed upon 
principles of applied behavior analysis. Often the goals of these progr^s^ 
relate to assumed prerequisites for succeas in the primary grades. Behavior 
anaj^sia programs define their goals in Jlerms of observable behaviors # 
^jr|tfcil|^^ than attltudea or predispositions. At the kindergarten level these- 
fhcl0^e behaviors related to academic aklllSf aa well as the social 
behav^ora es^ected of chlldran in school. 

Behavior Analysia progr^a are atructured so that children develop simple 
akllla upon which they build more complex skills." The program is designed 
"to eliminate extraneous or interfering activities, and children are helped 
to reach the bahavorlal goals set for them through a aerlea of successive, 
apprqxlmatlona. Relnforcers are regularly provided to the children for the 
successful completion of their work. These are managed so that all children 
can be rewarded. These relnforcers can be consunableB , goclal relnforcers. 



or play aatiyiiieaii Sometimei ^^^^t^ are provided that the ghildran can 

later traae. for thtee riwardi* Wien tokans are usadj behavior analysis 
claasroam aohedules are often eharaaterizad by alternative ^rlodi for 
"working" and "epending,", 

piraqt InstruGtion \ , 

^Growing but of /work on the edueational problCTie of poor ^and minority group 
uhildran^ an approach to the eduoation of young ohfldren has been generated 
that teaches the basic mechanios of aaadainic skills .in a direct tpariner* 
This approach is beat characterized by the Bnglamann-Beckar modal of Follow 
Through and by the Distar material which resulted from that project* 

In Distar f l«iguager reading ' and aritlunetic skills are broken down -into^ 
specific sub-sktlls that are_. carefully sequenced and taught directly by 
verbal means through .imitation # drill and association. The prime focus of . 
this program is academic skills ^ with iittle attention given to . social and 
emotional developnentf ; to higher order mental processes^ or to academic 
areas outside the "three r's." Sometimes such a progrim of direct Instrucr 
tion is integrated with other approaches to kindergarten education. ' 

Piagetian Progr^s = ' \ 

A number of early childhood prograni have been developed based ;U^n the 
theories of Jean Piagatr a developmental epistemologist concerned with' the 
growth of knowledge and thinking/ in. children. Piaget has identified a 
series of stages in .intellectual development/ which San provide fuidellnes , 
for determining the ability, of children to profit froin particular educa^ 
tional experiences. He has also identified different ^kirids of intelledtual 
knowledge each one of which is, /generated and validated in its owp particular 
way* ; ''' \ ^'^ ■ ^ 

Kindergarten age children are generally at the concrete level of develop^ 
ment* While they can develop a logical understanding of their surroun<aing 
world, this has to be done through a series of encounters with concrete 
representations of ideas/ out of which concepts could be generated, Other- 
wiser children may be able to repeat sanething told to them without fully 
g^rasping its meaning. \? - ■ : 

Piaget views knowledge as being constructed by. each child as a result of 
actions based upon e^eriences. - Ideas are abstracted from experiences ©ud 
are organiied into mental structures ^ New information if f itted into exist-^ 
ing structures. If there is a conflict between what a^ child already knows! 
and -what he later learhs, the scheme may have to be modified. The dual 
processes by which a person does this . are called assimilation and. accomoda- 
tion . ' ^, ' ^^^..V.-V" ' ■ V ..'^ ' r . 

Kindergarten programs based oh a Piagetian view of cognitive deve^o)^ent.us^e_ 
mginy of the play activities of the traditional kindergarten. The, chli'd's ; 
encounters with knowledge' In the physical^ social and logical-ma tSemat leal 
reatas have to be carefully planned and supported so that the child comes, to - 



grips with learns to doal with and rteolve Ihtelleetual eon- 

;niatr ama-be thinker in the process.. Language and 

syffiborio Hnowied^^ inaluding reading, as well as cognitive knowladgey can be 
^'support^^in this manner, 

" ChoQsing a ^rogrann 

5^ A^^^^^^^ many aKWoaches to kindergartin education have bean presented 

here, and even those have been only briefly described. How does a- teacher 
; or a school select from among t^ 

w One must under mmy aspects of kindergarten programs transcend any 

vsipjgle: model .u All of the progrms presented above can have i strong j^rent 
involvement component within th^, " All of th^ can be modified to greater 

v^oriaesser degrees to make use of the different learning potentials within 
eachjcqimn^ supjar t 3^arnin^ , but different 

{ kinds of learnings are supported to different degrett ^ each progrm,^ ? 
- ■ "v ' ■ ^ ■ ' ■ / ■ ^ ' ■■ ' - ' . ■ ' 

One solution is to choose elements from each, cOTblnihg , these into an 
eclectic program, to achieve the bast of all possible worlds* . Unfortun'- 

l ately, conflicts and contradictions arise fron such a selection that would 
cause one to raise questions atout the integrity- of the kindergarten pr^ 
gr^* While some ale of some progrras can be. ccMblned wlth-elements of 

others r selectipn* and integration need to be done carefully, There must be 
a sense of the. kind of kindergarteh education the ccnmiunity and the school 
value. The kindergarten program also has to be carefully articulated with 

-programs at the primary level so that the child* s educational experiertces 
are characterized by 'continuity .throughbut the years, , This would suggest 

'^that - careful study and selection from among alternatives' based upon a rea- 
soned view; of : what^^ is possible and what is considered worthy characterize 

J^; the development of ^^ k^^ ^ 

itJltlmatelyf the selection and' devel^neht of a kindergarten progr^r like 
other education progr ins , represent a statemerit of the values of the school 
r and t^^ well as : seme jud^ent as ^ to^ the effectiveness of the 

;.^progrOT,-."^;^^v. ^: i.'^^'*^'' ■ ^ " 

J in developingf a program, the following itOTs should be eonsideredi , - . * 



Is the progrra related to the needs and concerns of the ^cOTi^ynity? 



Is the progrm conai| tent with the paint , of view of the resit; of the 
-school? . ^ ■ . • 



St 



pqes the program allow children to develc^ language skills /|think* 
ing skillSr and socials vsklll^ Does it provide a broad oU^lbulum 
:persp^dtiye? ; ^^'^ ^ ■ ^^i;^ 



-Hi 



Does . the. progrm . allow ■ for individual Izatidii so that it^ is ap- 
:rp^opHate for each child? \^ 



.... 
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Does the program involve pacants as wall ae ehildttn in ^taaghingr 
learning/ and deaielon-inaklng proaaaiss? 

J?o . single qurriaulum nor prog^afii plan aan ©r should be davised to meet the 
varying requirementi of every oommunity/ aohobl, taacher, or ahtld. The 
ultimate reBpbnaibiyty for planning for eaah indiyldual group resides with 
the kindergarten teaoher. Many teaohers will find/ it advieable to/ experi- 
ment and to evolve an ' ndaptation of a program that/ serves the n^eda of 
ahilj^rin and the aOTununity. . Teaohers use Aheir eKperienoea/ J^npwledge of 
teaching^ and the steadily aocimiulating body of knowledge about ^^hildr em 
how they grow ^ and develop and the ways in whioh they learn about thCTiselves 
and their rapidly expanding world. 

The key to a dynmio program for young ahildren is a areatiyer resouraeful 
tfaahef/ with a zest for learning and living* The . importanee of aatively 
involying pmtBntBf teaaher-^idee, and other adults within the aonununity in 
planning and operating the kindergarten progrOT'^muet not be overlooked* s 

A good day for a kindergarten ahlld needs to be vital/ aatlsfying/ and mind^ 
stretching. He needs a program in whlah play is valued for its learning 
oppdrtunitiesj there must be fflnple provision for tiAe and e^ipment* He aan 
grow best in an atmosphere in which uniqueness and originality are prlzedi 
one in whleh Inquiry is valuedi one* in whish oreativlty is welcomed and 
foatered* He responds least weir to an envlromnent in whiah there is an 
effort to forae him into a pattern of stertotyped behavior. 

Fortunately/ most, kindergartens insist upon ahildren being active partiai^ 
pants in the total learning proaess. = No two children within this or any. 
other age or developmental group are exactly alike* While we can' observe 
many similarities in life-styles/ thinking/ and behavior/ each child is a 
unique person whose particular, needs should be met* ^ 

lai^RGMTlN OONTEKT 



The young child usually meets eaah new learning experience with curiosity/ 
open^mindedhess/ arid a sense of vender. It is the responsibility of adults 
to keep this enthuslam ^alive* Some children enter school- with this enthu-- 
siasm already dulled. By enaouraging these ahildren/ by -providing them with 
personal support/ by asking leading questions/ and by making resources 
available to enlarge their hotizonSr the teacher can rekindle^ this enthu- 
siasm ftr learning and enaourage its growth, ^ Asking "why?" is basia to 
experimentation/ ei^loration/ and discovery^. Searching for solutions to 
problems which may pose new ones strengthens children -s confidence In their 
ability to trust their cwn>4deas* ; ^ 

' ■ ' • • ^ ■ -^^^ " . . '" " ^ ' 

.Basic .learning drives and goals "are revealed by the questions and aonversa- 
t ions . of children and can lead to significant curriculum^ planning. The 
teacher selects and pursues the interests of the children with the goal of 



helping them to satisfy their ntedg for self-fulf illment* A balanae in 
progcani for young ahildren is naGSSsary, so that no one phase of develop- 
ment will be neglea ted nor over CTiphasl zed. The praotiee of forcing kinder*- ' 
garten ehildren into, first grade materials and struaturei inhibits natural 
learning drives and places undue pressures upon them. ^ - 

"^ Concepts are formed by aoquiring b^s-of -information which are then ordered-^ 
by the individual into an organized pattern.. Young children learn best when 
they are .actiyely involved in firs^-hand eKperiences, when they can play^out 
or work-out an experience, and when activities are coiranensurate with their 
. developnental needs. Jfoung children make sense of what they know by talking 
about it and playing it out. Through listening to conversation and obse^v=■ 
;- ing play, the teachjir gains insight about each child as well as direction 
for eurrieultnn planning* 

In a desire to provide intellectual learnings for children ,^,^^1% Isf-gulte easy ^ 
to value products and results and fall to stress the processesV by which 
these learnings are achieved. Children need to explore and discover- as well 
as be : told about the world. They need opportunities to test concepts they 
develop and generalize from meaningful educational eKperlences. 

.The roots of the various content areas of school are established in the kin- 
dergarten. The language arts, mathematics, science, social studies and 
creative arts are all included* However , separate periods need not be set 
aside, for each area, nor are formal lessons necessary. Broadly based learn** ' 
ing .activities can be designed that embody within thmm significant begin- 
^ nlngs f br each of these areas. Wiile each area is discussed separately, 
they are intertwined. in the activities of the classroom. 

; Limguaqe Arts 

, lach child arrives in kindergarten with his or her own vocabulary and basic 
language patterns » that mirror past experleirices. The kindergarten teacher 
begins to build learning e^qpefiehces. based on the speaking, listening, writ- 
ing, and. reading ccmtp^ of each child in a relaxed atmosphere* This 
environment ; provides an opportunity for thfe develoj^ent of coimnunicatlon 
skills. ^ 

Some children come to school wlrth a language background not shared by their 
teacher^ and slgnlfioantly different frc^ the language used In the schoolv 
Kindergarten teachers need^ of language as well as cultural 

differences demonstrated in their .children. ^ The prevalence of a second ^ 
language may coipftplicate language learning in the kindergarten, and the 
teacher may fee^ for addltlpnal resources* Kevertheless, langilage 

is a druplal area of school learning, ^ all children must be helped to 
achieve greater amipetency in the language of the school./ 

The kindergarten language arts program has several goals. -Children should 
be helped to Improve their verbal cdfraaunicatlon skills, they should develop 
a rich language ^repertoire* As this repertoire evolves, the children learn 
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to use lahguage to influenea others and to b# Influ^noed by tham. Personal 
satlsfmotlonB and aeithetlo appraciatlons fhould aiso result front the pro- 
Wtmn ^- / ' ' , 

Listening and •'speaking eKperlenaae evolving fr^ natural kindergarten-\exper--. 
iencei will Increase each ehild's vocabulary; and sense of language struc- 
ture* Thesa..experi^ncee; should also Inareaie the ohild's ablli^ to^dls- 
arlmihate sounds in our Iwguage and to verbalize^ experiences using\ an 
appr bpr late sequenoe . Young ohlldr en can exper lende a stimulating ^ as well 
a(s productive/ language arts ^ogram^without formal structured ^riodsKof 
■ skill;- driilv - ./^ -^^ -■ ■ - v — - 

There many excitlft^ matar ials and aotlvities to' help each child develop 
skills and apprediatlons in the language rts» Scwie activities which cori% 
tribute to the appropriate deyelopnent of positive attitudes, appr eclat lonsi 
and skill sin language arts are i , . 

Discussion sessions Teachers have chiidrln talk to others in the class 
about things that have happened to them" at | home or in school. They can 
ask children to discuss and describe objects they have made or posseoSi 
Sharing ideas and feelings helps children develop oral skills and estab- 
lishes a. feeling of cononunity In the class as 'well * 

DriOTatics -^ Informal creative dramatics where children act oat the line 
ofr a story helps children to assimilate and interpret the. stories they 
have heard, -Puj^et shows can also serve a similar purpose. ' ^ 

s- ■ ■ - . - ' ' - ' - ' . ' ■ yt ^ : ■ . ^ ■ ^ • ■ ■■ . 

■; • . ^ . . ■^ ' . ..^ ■ • V i- V 

Listening to stories and- poOTS ^ ^ ^There is a wide range of .exqellent 
bookSf prose rad poetry, available for young ahildren* Children, 
read stories and poems hy teachers^ aides, parents and older ; children. 
They could also listen ^o stories on records oc tape cassettes , Thestf' 
stories can be repeat edj books should "bm made available for children to 
browse through. Teachers couid also tell stories, both made up ones £^ 
• : PMsonal stories frcm real life* 

tfell ing s tor ies Children can be encouraged, to tell stories ^ of their 
ovm. Sometimes they will be-persongl occurrencesi at other times they 
will be the retelling of stories they have hiiird. Children can dictate 
stories for the teacher to write down or they might use^ a tape recorder 
^ . and replay ihe story for the class at another time,' Beginning experi- 
/ ences with reading and writing mi^^ht a 

The teacher needs to es^lolt all subject matter areas to extend language/ 
learning for kindergarten children, ; Science activities, for example,' 
reqiiirtStiv^ child: to carefully describe objects and events, Voeabuliry tean 
be ektended, and children can beoOTie more careful in their: use of language* ' 

Ingaglng In drOTatlc. play allows eh ildr en to mimic the adult life they have 
obsirVedi- :This^ 1^ form of symbolte activity which provides dpi^rtunities 
for 'conversation, listening, ^learning new words, alar ifying the meaning o£ 



wocitlSf mnd\ social »nenitia§.. Thm teacher responsibility In extending the 
'children's language skills must inoludei 

- providing ideas rth eommunioating through trips^ pioturea, fllmSf 
; - -child^ren interaction, contacts with other adults, recordings, iMoks, 

* extending and elaborating the children's language productions, 

- Reading ~ " — ^ _ — - ' 

Not to© many years ago the topic of reading instruction wculd not have been? 
-discussed— InT-relationshlp ^o kindergarCen programs* — Yet p an understanding 
of ^ the reading procass and an understahding of ^prlnoipleB of kindMgarteri 
education can be used to Identify important elements of beginning reading 
instruction that can be fitted into a kindergarten program* , / 

Care should be tak,en that kindergarten reading activities do not deteriorate 
lnto4meaningless = repetitious workbook eKerclsis , h good reading prbgrMi is 
embedded In a strong language arts programs / 

In cruder to benefit from later reading instruction, young children need to 
be competent in language usage They must learn that the ^written language 
is a' iparallel syBtem to' the spoken language!* They must learn to recognize 
printed words and discriminate letters of the alphabet. They must "learn 
the ieft- to-right principle. ; They must learn to listen to spoken words as 
whole j units and . to the -component" sounds ^ within each word. They can then 
learn ito relate these sounds to written letters. Most important, children 
must |iiearn that print is meaningful* 

There i are. many visual and auditory- discrimination activities that can help, 
the child in beginning readi^ng Instructioni ' : V 

f ^puzzles, pegsets^ s^^^^ md strings can all te used to help 

^ children develop vlsu^ . 

■' ^ A^; activities with letters which allow children to match ot dlscrlmln^ 

.7--^r 4^ ate them as well as tracing and coding- letter s,^ 

^ >liste^ sounds In the fenvlroranent, distinguishing 

the - sounds of various musical^* instriments, or the sources of 

1. -"^ ■ .-^various rBQUndS> ;•■ ^Y"^ ^ ' . /' : :4 

- , playing with the sounds of Imgu^age -- rhyming, alliteration, . etc. , 7" 

; - ^ using signs and labels for things rMm* / . 

Children can ] begin t^ Initial competence -in the written lahguage in. 

much .the same .way as they develop initial competence in the is^ken Ian- 
guage. /.-if , ^kindergarten children are provided with manipulative letters^ = 
they^ can es^lore wrlting^a reading,, make up words by combining letters and 
play with the. relationship tetween the letters and the soundp of words. 



These lattere ban be 'oomneraially produced of wood ot plastic^ or can be 
.made of cWdboafd by the teaaher\ It is not important that children spell 
words oorreotly with theia letters* They ean invent words based upon their 
embryonla understanding of word^ conitruetion. ; Playing with words this way 
wiil lead to more formal reading aativitles . 

Also important are the symbolic and language activities . that help ehildren 

iunder^f tand_^s^bols and meanin gs, ^ramatio play is im^rtant as s^bollo 

activity. Other in^portant activities arei 

r - - .: writing m^erlenee charts a the classes' activities f / 

, •* drawing ' pictures and ^talfcing about their eontent, - , 

- using gratrtib and oharts* 

Most important are /the children's experiences with books that help children 
see that meaning cOTea from the printed page. This can be helped by: , 

^ ; reading stories to a single ehlld or a smair group of children so 
that they^ can see the words ^ 
ZiZ^^^Zi^^ the text as it is read* 

^ repfatirig familiar storleS/ 

asking children to antlei^te words in stories they knowv 
providing books with records or cassette tapes for children to use 
^ = on theirr own. - ; 

i ^ - • ' ' 

A, rich languflii^ ean be Jeveloped in the kindergarten. It may be 

the best insurance for .sueoess in later formal reading instruction. 

iiathematlcs ^ 

Youhg children have eKperlenced the '^antitative aspects of their world 

before klridergarten. They= already^- have gained a range of mathematical 

$kilie. / _ . ■ ; '■ - ' 

Their mathematical is structured from their dWh actions and the. 

logical setfse of thes^ afjtions. ^ TKese children can be helped to continue to 
develop mathematical understandings in the kindergarten. 

The f ocus * of the kindergarten mathenatlcs program / includes such mental 
operations as classiflciitlon " grouping and separating objects by similar- 
ities and differences* judging quantities as to number and comparing guanti^" 
ties/ as "more," "less" and "Sfme," as well as serl^tion " brderlng 'things! 
according to a relative quantitative difference* Children can also be help-* 
ed to develop a greater understanding of time and space in the kinder gar ,ten. 

Kindergarten children can ;be - offered activities that require them to group 
bbjects, compare the qutoititles /among groups, and match corresponding 
iDbjecte*, y -: - . • ■ . . jr— — - — . ; ~~ 

- They can begin to learn to rount meaningfully , using manl^latlve 
materials as they learn the nones of numbers, ^ 



- They oan begin to develop an understanding of number opecations^ 
that' quantities can be put together and taken apr^Et. An ability to 

= _jDonBeive__pDd„rjeyers^e^ this* 

- Thay ean begin to develop understanding of geometry, of 
proxiraityr separation, order f enc3osufe and sontinuity, as w^ll mi£ 
;size and shapes & 

Many mat hematiaalconoepts can be a^roaohed by. children through experienaes 
with; concretei things Measurement actlvitlea 

can. begin with Informal GOmparlsoM shorter ^ ete*) and move 

towards the use of more formal standard measures* Linear measurement , 
measurement of weight, volraie and vtime ean all be used* 

A mathematics program should be a planned progrM* But it should also be 
designed to make use of ineidents that arise in a kindergarten which allow 
chiidren to deal with quantity ..and to - practicf inafchematlcal ^ operations. 
Thus snack, time, preparation for activities, cooking and art construction, 
all provide the potential for children to learn mathematics. 

gcience^ v _ / - ' \ 

Most young oh ildr en are enthralled/ with the wonders of natura* ' Many trea^ 
sures are brought to schoat^^- a colored leaf, a sparkling rock ^ of a wiggl- 
ing worm* The function of an early dhildhood science program is to couple, 
the bhild * s sene^ ' of ^won^er with a sense of understandirig . This -is done , 
- no tV simply ^ /broadening^ ;,the child's exper with the v^rld, but by: 

abstracting knowledge f r CM those experiences* 

Young children must abstract information from their experiences, and create 
cpncepts and understandings* They dev^ observational skills, -focusing 
their .observations on the useful aspects of their experiences. They leairn 
to descr ibe what they observe w They learn to ccmpar e observations of one 
phenomenon with those , of another or with observations of the^s 
at different times. They learn to classify jobjeets and identify prodasses.^ 
They learn to make , tentative ^^best^guesses" or hypotheses to explain what 

-was v,observed Vand to test these hypotheses, in simple . ways^' In:, short, . young . 

. children- iea^h . science ^by. looting ' as sbientlst£^, becoming more attuned to 
science as tViey mature 1 develop knowledge, and bec^e more logical. x- 

In dbder to help children science, the teacher -should bring in a variety 

-Of mater to "mess around" with. Initial discoveries 

rthatfera^^^ to e^^anded with information provided 

^^atheiteacher* The program, however, should go beyond ?na t lire study 

;S0l^itefi^:affords the child the opportunity to engage in a variety of act Ivi* 
itlesf..V-'lach child should, have time to experiment, to observe, to generalise, 
^i^c'tei have^ the " teacheX^ help" "rn Recording "the cesuTOfr^^he science" center 
^feuldfebei^^a^uplace;p?here a child is able to take, a cup of show # let it melt, 
varfd?v%easure the resulting waterr or put objects in a imall' containiir of 



watfei: to See whiah will float and whlGh will mink} or wateh worms crawl in a 
"tcanspmrent CQntalner to see how they mova. This must be an area where a 
ehi id looks, touehei, smtllSf tastes, hears , and feels things, 

Adaguateiy planned field tripe for a spedific pur^se enhanGl^thC^pt^^^ 
Kiey provide anothar dttta base and a sburoe of obsarvatlon frOT whiah 
ohildran can absUraet Information thay will, use in their study, Rasouroa 
peopla^ clasemates , older ohildr en , parents and ^ople from tha aom- 
munlty f *^ aan^ake valuable aontributions to the new kindergarten program* . 

Soqial Stud lee .. : ■.. . . ' 1.". 

*Young ahildren ara attempting to ^understand their loeial as well as their 
phyGidal w Ae they move out. of their hpmasV they baopma , aware of the 

sboial prpoeesw in a variety p£ groupe* Thay learh more abdut themselves 
in /relation . to pth^ Thay learn to fit into groupe ^nd darlva eatlefao-^ 
tion firOT group^^^^'^^^^^^ They laarn about the ways" ttfatl soqiaty has bean 

orgahi^ad to meat \lt^ They leMn the tradltione, heritages , 

and Hmluai of thelrs{pwn and 1 

Soolal itudiae progr&rie In the kindergarten begin to pro^ida ohildran with 
"laarning aKperlanees In all of. these areas., Childran are provided with 
basic. 'knowledge Thay ehould be given opportunltlee to think about eoaial 
pibdessee^ to make genital develop 
poeltive attiJtudsaf fo^ ar^d eenslblllties about people and groups. 

Prop theie apt ivi ties, \they can. develop ekllls needed In finding out about , 
and represantatlva off the eeolal world. | . 

As. o^hlldten enter kindergarten they develop a further es^sure to an ever 
expanding social world. They oan be helped %o understand the world and 
their place within l€V :&per ienoe > in the fmlly li su^lementfed fay experl- 
ahoa imeehoblf nieighbprhood^ and ponununlty. The ohildr en okn be hilped ..to 
understand the yarioue\inetltutl6ris around* them and the role's, people play 
wlthih these institutions* • . y 

The Amerioah herltaga ii Introduoed to ohildr en through a variety of holi- 
days that five them a beginning eenee of history, while they may nbt be 
able to^' place hletorlcal events In chtbriologtcal order, they oan Ifarn the 
importance of the past to our developing ^present. 

Aotual . bbjects from afar or repcesentatlone of things as they were "long 
ago" ^help^ children develop this ^ . 

Dramatic pla^ the kindergarten helps children understand their social 
world and their place^ ifri Acting out events in dr^atlc play or 

using biQck cpnstrUcti^ tovrepresent observed situations helps children 
^pr^anize their tWughte, r and tfst their understandlnge 

6n-an=^^r6pr late scale . 

The,ibasic' pr^i have their roots in a child's first 

experiences in echopi. Kindergarten * Is a place where ^children of different 



cultui-al and ©trwia •baekgroundi eome "tDgether to work and play. Children 
bring With them a part of their pait aKparianee. Children laarri frOTi eaah 
other* Hman beings have more "likenessee in donmion^ than differ enoes. It 
is rieoeesary that teaeher beeome sensitive to and understanding of these 
relatlonahipa in order to Impart to young children the basic concepts pf 
d^ocratic living. ^ • , 

Express ive Arti ' 

/Att is a medium through which young children can ejcpress their ideas and 
^feelings in nonverbal form. Young children need opportunities to create, 
with paints, <ilayr play 'dougHT^TCting, past! and 
simple wood work. For themr the process is far- more important than the 
product," The wise kindergartiin teacher will give art an Imj^rtant place in 
the program* He ^ or . she will ensure the necessary freedom for experimental 
tiqn m media* If children are given many interesting experi- 

ences / they are likely to approach art media with imagination and ever-in- 
creasing skill* • ' " [ ^ 

Young people ge through a number of stages in the use of various art media* 
Children's fir^it attempts are manipulative and experimental* Accidental^ 
and latere intentional design usually characterizes the next stage* 

Symboiic/semi-abstract is descriptive of art work which has meaningful con- 
tent for the child artist^ but is not yet recogniiable to the adult. Such 
forms may be preplanned, or more likely, naned and renamed after rendering.: 
Sometimes, as In painting,, there is a running monolbgue which accOTipanies 
the action* In time,, the child will rea;ch a more realistic stage of repre- 
sentation, 

./Isthetlc exposure is also a valuable aspect^ of art in the kindergarten 
qlassroOTi, Toys, colorful prints., furniture, and other classroOTi objects 
should be selected with awarene.3B of their esthetic ^alities, as well as 
their educational function* 

Music Should be an Integral part of every child^ s kindergarten experience, 
Ap_preciation, sheer enjo^ent, and the first steps in attaining musicai com- 
:patencies, deserve a daily time for music with some attention to seguantial 

development* . 

■ ■ ' * •- ' ■ 

Young children ^^agin . to sing in a limited-range pattern. Most can success- 
fully match thraa or four adjacent toneA somawhere between middle C and A 
above. As singing ability develops, the lower range increases sOTewhat, and 
songs with > five to seven adjacent tones may be selebted. A few more ccmpe- 
Jfcent and mature young singers may progress to an axpandad range of seven, or 
mor.e adjacent tones. ^ ' 

Songs with repetitive patterns and phrases ara particularly attractive to 
the young singers. At first, they may listen to the teacher or to a record'- 
inf^ artist present tha song* Shy beginners can usually be encouraged to 
^ join, in on a catchy, repetitive refrain. 



Teaeheri mn pferaonali^e longs by using namef of the ahildren in greetingir 
refarenaes to familiar thingir and new, words to fit speaial ocdaiioni* Thay 
should also anTOurage childtan to ling B^ntaneoualy^ to play simpla instru-- 
mante, and to axpcass thair feeling for rhythm through eraatlva body mova^ 
ment. ^ 

Listaning, as well as being the key to tuneful singi^g> is the core oomp©-' 
nant of all musioal as^arlenoa. It is important that . taaahars develop in 
ohlldren an awaranass to the many sounds around tham by listening to suoh 
things as the ptttar-^^ rain, the high and low tonai on the 

piaino, tha faet-siowr evan-uneYan bouncing of a ball, and the loud and soft 
Bounds of balls* Listening is amphasiied when ohildran hear a story os ara 
^e^>bsad^to^racorded musi 

Kindajgaften pupils anjoy singing* It doas not matter If soma of the sing-* 
ars do not sing "in tune."^ They will improve^ with praotiee, ' 

Chanting the words and slaving the rhytto will make learning the song 
easiar** Making- up new words to a oartaln lArhythm or melody is graat fun. 
Children delight in moving to music ~ they Ilka to skip, gallop, march, 
jump, walk, or ^tlptoa. Songi, poems, chants ^'^and musiaal stories of far many 
opportuhitlas for movamant and dramatiiation* Kindergarten ahildran need 
lots of space in which to move. 

Basic instrumants for usa in kindergartan ara tOTi^toms,. trlahglas, titobou^ 
rlnes, , rhy tip sticks, wood blocks, jingle beils, malody bells, and coconut 
shalls._ An autoharp and/or piano is essential for playing accMipaniments, 

Klndargartan teachers sat tha staga for creativity when thay accapt and 
encouraga the Individual responsas and craatijre ideas of chlldran* 

. Play Activities in the Klndar.qagtan . _ 

Sinca its beginning, play has been an Important componant of klndergar^^en. 
adudation. Thf various subject areas discussed hare can ba approachad 
through play. Tha role of tha teacher is td know tha subject areas and be 
claar, about .prograun goals, set up play actlvitlas, and modify tha spontan^ 
ecus play activitlas of the childran so that "children's play serves a worth^ 
whila educational purpose, . , ^ . 

One normally finds .four kinds of educational play in/ the klridargartens 
manipulativa play, physical play, dr^atlc play and gamas. _ 

In manipulative play the children work with relatlvaly small objects, of tan 
at tables, f he actlvitlas ara fairly self-^contalnad and ^tha progrMi goals 
are achlaved directly through tha child's usa of tha matarlals. Work with 
puizles,>amall blocks pegsats, construbtlon materials, such as Lago , mathe^ 
matlcs matarli^ ara a part of manipulative play. 

Often natural materials, such as sand and water along vwlth appropriate con- 
;tainers> stevels, etq./ can serve Important educational pur^ses. 



Physioal play Invoivas ehiiaren'e large musole aetivity* Provision should 
be made to meet the ne#d for developing large muiales and motor oontrol. 

The. room should be large and should provide for vigorous phyiioal aotivi- 
tieii Rolling> skipping, sOTersaulting, hopping, walking on the balanee 
beam, and jumping are phyeiaal aetivities whiah can be performed indoors 
when naeessary. Bean bags and mediuifr-to-larga-siied balls give ohildren 
praotice - in throwing and eatahlng. . Creative movement aativitiee% prpyidt 
other apportuhitiee to improve b^y movement ^ ' 

Running, cllmblnf/ drawling, riding toys with wheels, and all sorts of 
vigorous activities oan be oonduoted outdoors.' Spaee should also be 
provided for drMiatia pla^ ahd gardening. 

Dramatis play requires that the ohild assinne and. aat. OAit a role* Thfse may 
be roles the children see in their home or ones the child observes in the 
j^-larger adult community* Teachers can guidf such play with'^ minimal inter- 
W^ferenae. They should provide simple costiBnes; and props' ^o mpW the play 
along. Providing children with additional information through books ^ visual 
aids, field trips or the use ot resourae persons will increase the eduoa- 
tional content of dramatic play. 

' ■ ' ^ \ ^ - ^ i ■ 

Games present another form of play for the kindergarten, They should be 
reasonably uncomplicated with simple rules that children can follow, Bpm 
games require mainly thinking skills, while others require physical skills* 
,A range of games should be used. , . 

Using play allows the teacher , to . integrate the various learningf areas in the 
kindergarten. It also makes use of the natural predispositions of ^ung 
children to learn through actions. It can also add a quality of playfulness 
and spontaneity into the classroOT. 



PLANHIKG AND ORmra ZING THE IttrorotiMTBN/ " - ^■ 

Creating a kindergarten program for a .particular group of children is a com- 
plex task. It requires an understanding of the goals of kindergarten Educa- 
tion, of the abilities of the children to be educated and 'of the potential 
learning pppprtuni ties inherent In various activities and materials that can 
be made available. ' ; 

The kindergarten teacher needs to provide, and orchestrate resources to 
insure that each child's learning needs, are met. Time, space, physical* 
resources, and human resources are all used In developing the kindergarten 
program./ 

Time is an important resource for the kindergarten. Most^ programs operate 
on a half-day. basis, limiting the time available. In addition, children are 
deyeloping at a rapid rate during the klnd^garten year. What a teacher . 



mult do at the beginning of the year ii far different than what that teaeher 
. is able to 60 at the end of the year* Speeial attention must be given to 
ahildren during the first few v^eka of kindergarten in order that their 
introduction to the formalized eduoatiional program will be positive. 

' ^" ^ . 

Th^ Begiyming Days of Sghool . - 

the introduotion to lohool will be a responsibility shared with parents. 
Parents need to feel reasiured that the ehild is going to have a good Bohool 
eKperienoe* . Many schools told a parent meeting prior to the beginning of 
the year at which the schMl-staf f is introduced , and the- tentative outline 
of the sohobl year and the basic struoture of the school^day are presented* 
Bpec if ic" problems and needs are discussed. ^ Such topics as clotfiing^ trips # 
snacks and ImcheSf health regulations,^ sohool policyi parent oonferenceS/ 
and transportatiorf may be o£ interest tO' both parents and teacher. 

s^he^,.sturdiest five-year-old may find any'^ new experience away from home-- and 
family emotionally and- physically trying. For this reason^ the first days 
of school must be .aarefuliy. planned. . Some schools allow mnall groups of 
children to attend for part of a session before meeting the entire group. 
Others have . part^ of the group attend . on successive^ days during the first 
iweek. Still another plm uses a gradual introduation of" children # starting 
with a small group and adding a ^^ew mora each day. 

In spite of careful preparation and planning ^ a few children may find the 
first day of school so "emotionally upsetting that it is wise to ask the 
mother to stay in thfe claasroom or in the building, ^he^ child who knows a 
parent is near at hand, will not feel deserted or rejected. If an ocaasiohal 
f ive--year-old needs to sit by a parent while observing the other children 
for the first hour or sp^ the teacher is wise to. Invite the parent to stay 
until the child feels comfortable* 

On these first days; the simplest aativities are set up and ready for the 
child.. Some, of them will be familiar to even the ^ novice kindergartner # 
while others will, be new and challenging. Sane of these will reflect the 
home, erivirotment, while others will point toward the new world of school. 

h good school beginning is the first step in developing desirable 
home^schqqi relationships." Constant interpretation of the prbgrm and a 
continuous conversation with parents are neceisary to maintain a good sohool 
progr^. . Reevaluation of goals and adjustingnt to the merging heeds of the 
children give direction to the program throughout the year. 

Scheduling : . ^ ^ 

A schedule allocates time for each day's activities, ' totivities are 
orgwized in large blocks of time and alternative aotiyities may be made 
available. Time needs to b^ used. so that a balanced progrffln is ''presentedi 

^ J First-^hand e^erierices balanced by vicarious experienoes* 

"^ Exploration and discovery balanced ^ teacher-directed aativities. " 



/ - ^Individual and small group astiyitias balanced by class activitiM, 
.^•^ Expfaeslve aGtivitias balansad by receptiva activities. 
VigoEQus activities balaiioad by lass" active activities. 
J, putdooE activities -balanced by indoor activit 

The schadul^ should;- provide^ a balance ainong the four phasei deyelop*^ 
ment /^^ physic alf social^ motional and intellectual.: This balance is not 
achieved r^^; giving weight to each # but by . appropriately weighing each 

in :th^ plM of activities. / ' ^ . - 

Some schools have kindergartto children^ day for a full day* 

Oth«^ki schools haya.r^tham cOTiing altSrnati days week for a ilmilar : full 
day' s program- Most schools' still ^ave theci^dhildren coming daily for ' a 
half*- day program, _ > . , . ■ 

^heie swple, schedules are designed to show balance of activities and blocks 
of time. Teachers " Will^^^v^ their daily v schedule within theoe according to 
school facilities^ and requirements and according to needs vbf their children, 
including r<'^ 'itional -requirements and the Increases, in maturity during the 
year V In £ ition^ schedules should b^ modified to aacoimnQdate new learning 
opportuhlties that occur . "H^^ ^ 

Sample H al f -Day Pr ogr m ^ 

8i25 - 8s55 a.m. v^;^^^^ .^^achi&r^lanning and^ ^ ; - ^ - ^ ^ 

8i55 ^ 9i00 a.in.^ Arrival^^^me ... '-i ^ \v : ; 

"9:00 lOsOO a.m*^ ^ ^,- i^tlvi^ period _ _ ; ;V ^ ' . v 

This^ is th^v foundation of the klndgtjgarten 
■ : : . Children engage^i in actlvities^^^ 
: centers using tlje -mater ials^^^eaifha^ 
intellectual dtvelopmenty^'; such as^5?tin(faging. in 
dramatic play or choosing ^an^ aval labia 
. activity . Many ^activities are going on at the : same, 
^ v€imtv Often r ifj.'^supervtsidn; is ayfilatola>:t^ 

be both indoor and outdoor activities simultanaously 

V. This time can also be used if or trips or for ^develop- 
ing activitii^ directed toward a unit of h Inter #stv^ 
SpeciaV trips may take j^^^ 

The teacher may give^ individual Iriff^^ work 
with small groups dur ing : thii time/ or supetviip • the?^ 
"■ -entire classroom i^-v^-^ .----^4^^ ' . ' [^ r.:^ 

■ ■ _ ' " ' ■ . '' I : ~ ' ^ - . /. 

lOsOO «'=10slO a.m* ,V Glean up, evaluation and planning. ^: t t 

^ V ' The children discuss what vt^ 

: plan for the following day. \ - 



10 I 10 - 10 I 30 a.m. Talletlngr looking at booker ^nd anaeks. 

(When toilet facllitlae are a part of the claeeroom 
unltf a special time .^allotment will not hm 
neaeasary*) Rest needs ^ will usually be met by a 
' ohange of paee. 

10:30 ---11:00 a.m. Mualq and ereative rhythmi story and poetry. - 

When waather prohibits outdoor playy these aotivi^ 
ties and othfra may be eKtended to dismissal time. 

11:00 - 11:25 a.m. Outdoor- play. 

.11:30 a.m. Dismissal. ^ 

11:30 - lli45 a.m. ^eaoher alean-up and evaluation. 

These time blooks may be used for an afternoon kindergarten saheaule# but 
their order may need adaptation. ^ 

A Sample Program for an All^Day Session 

Some districts may have all^day kindergarten sessions. Ibctended outdoor 

playr lunch and snacks r and an adequate rest petiod are important features 

of the- longer day. ^ 

8:50 -- 9150 a.m. ' Aotivity period and clean up. 

9s 50 - 10:20 a.m. Group meetings, sharing period, planning. 

10i20 ^ 10i40 a.m. Snaok. 

10:40 ^ lliOtf a.m. Music, creative rhythm, or creative drfflnatlca. 

11:00 - 12:00 a.m. Outdoor play. 

12:00 ^ 1:30 p. m* Lunch and rest. 

If 30 - 2i00,.p.m. Individual quiet activities or small group 

. . story as children awaktn. > 

2:00^^i2i3b p.m. Creative rhytlms, games, story. 

2:30 -. 3:20 p.m. . ' Outdoor . play^ 

^ 3i2d - 3:30 p. m* Dismissal. ^ 

When all^day^ programs meat only part of the week, It ^ia^ important that . 
aQtivltlee be designed without too much carry-over from seselon to session. 



Laagnlng Can tegs 



The kindeggagten woam Is often arranged into learning Genters with mategiala 
^ ogganized fog any eentar of interest* , 

In locating centegs in a alaasrTOnr oageful aonsideration ia given tot 

^ Availability of supervision. 

Availability of water where it ia needed, 
Acaeaaibllity to materials. 

Arrangement of traf fig patterns to proteat, aGtivltiea and help 
Indlviduala and small ggoups learn to concentrate* 
Availability of adequate lighting* 

Many aentera Sre set up for uae during the entire school year. Othert are 
created on a temporary^ basis to be uaed- for short periods of time. The 
materials in each center will be constantly vairied by the teacher with new 
items being added while others are ^amoved. 

The maturity of the childran, the previous use children have made of the 
center^ the tlm% ofr yaar^ and the specific emphasis the teacher wishes to. 
make at a- particular time will determine which centers are added to those 
which are ongoing. None of the canters is likely to include all of the 
suggested equipment and supplies at any one time ^ but teachers ahould have a 
vaat gtora of aupplies aval labia* . 

The following centers and mater lala are suggested* 

Library Center , / 

Picture md atory tooks displayed on bookracka in an inviting way r flannel 
boards r sets of picturea, and materials for display. 

Tape gecorder, earphones^ recorded stories and poetry (comraarcially or 
teacher-produced) are suggested multimedia materiala which encourage lis^"" 
tening and responding* 

Music Canter 

Autpharp, ukulele f melody balls, sticks, triangles, magacas, tambouglnaa; 
^dgums, a record player and records, colored acarvas for dancing* 

Art .Center f " 

* Easels, browh wra^lng paper, nawaprint, manila paper, construction paper, 
crape paper, tissue paper, large bgushas, tempera paint, finger paint, play-- 

~-doufhT-^-chalk7--cra^nsT^scotah^tape--and -p^^ 
stimulate children* s inventive drivaa ahould also be Included* 
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Indoor and Qutdoor Large Muiole Canteg 

ClintoerSr rop^ ladders^ light'-weight laddeirs, balance beams, eawhorsef 
. alaatad boards, sand and water tables, toys (including containers for maa- 
suring, moldinfr pouringr and sifting), trieycles, wagons, garden tools, 
i^haalbarrows, packing boxes, large drain tilt, balls, a sride, butterfly 
net. ^ (This oantar may be set. up indoors or outdoors depending on space and 
weather.) 

Woodworking Centar ' 

Workbench with vise, soft wood in various dlmansionSf hammer and saw, nails 
, (large head) , wood file, sandpaper. Other tools can be added as children 
becoma mora competent. 

Manipulative Hater ials Center ^ 

Pu2zles> picture lotto games, picture "domino cards. Lego blocks, haJMner-nail 
sets, landspape pagboards, viewers, primer typewriter, matching gMies, m^u- 
script alphabet, magnatic letters, parquatry blocks, ntsnbar ganes, abacus,^ 
niBnbar sorter, measuring, instruments, calendar, boar ds of gaoma trie shapes, 
flannal board with cut--outs. 

Science Center . ^ 

Seeds, .^corns, leaves, bugs (a bug cage made from two 10" , cake r^tim and a 
yard of screening) , rocks, fossils, shells, magnifyihg glass, prisiii, mag- 
nets, batteries, . battery lights, electric bells, balance scales, aquarium, 
terrarlian, animal cages. ^ 

Block-Construction Center ■ " . 

Unit blocks, hollow blocks ahd/qr interlocklnf blocks, and forms. Block 
accessories including farm and road equipment toys, air planes, rockets, 
mounted steering wheel, farm and animal figures, and family -flgur as can be 
used. ■ . 

Toys that can be used in a number of- ways are prefer pble. 

Dramatic Play Center 

^ ......... , . , ; . .. ■ ^' . 

This canter should support family life, play and other kinds of dramatic 
play. Dress-up clothing for men. and women., kitchen equipment and furniture, 
as wall as telephones, dolls and clothing, brief cases, tools, ^ash 
register, stethoscope and other props for. playing a range of social roles. 

-Bqulpmant-ahd-iuppl4es- - ' • 

Bacause of the^ nature of their programs, klndargarten classrootis heed to be 
stocked with a vard'ety of resource materials. Many of these materials can 

' .. ■ ' '' ' ■ . ' ■ ^ ' ^ • . = » 



be pucahased froin eduoitlonal supply housasi others can be purohasad loyally 
in iupermatketi. Many matecials can be gathered loeallyV often with the 
help df par ante « 

Teachers need to be careful in ialedtlng materials and e^lpment for their 
claseroOTiB, toong the griterla to ba used arei 1, cost in relatlonahlp to 
use, 2. quality and durability^ 3. flaxibillty of ulef 4. appropriateness to 
tha program wd, moat^ importantf 5« safety. • 

In recent years a nianbar of kits of aducational material have beaome avail^ 
able for kindargarten use. Thrjse kitSr bacauee they offer complate sets of 
materials for a class along with manuals for teachers' use^ are qften viewed 
as an affaativa way to provida irasburcas. Care needs to be taken that kits, 
if purchased/ are imaginative, offer opan-anda'd aducational opportunltlas, 
are nofe^ stereot^^flf of fler good value for their cost. Teachers also^ 

need/ to be careful that kits do not impose a particular structure on the 
entire classroom. Persons who develop kits should, provide, evidence that 
they teach what they premise. / . 

Kindergarten teachers can collect useful ^terials locally. Assorted boxee, 
canSf plastic containers of atlr typae, spools, sponges, old purses, hats,' 
high lieeled shoes, and other\.^blts of usable discards can becoiae In^rtant 
ingredients for a project. 

Unclaimed items in lost and f und centers may be useful to the school pro- 
gram. Teachers can ask for discarded boxes and useful items at stores and 
shopsi children and parents may be the. richest resources of worthwhile 
%mata^ial.^ , 

The kindergarten teacher with the assistince of parents and other volunteers 
can create or collect many, aducational materials. Blocks may ba made by 
carefully and precisely measuring, cutting, sanding, and finishing lengths 
of woofli uncooked macaroni, sand, feathers, buttons, bits of ribbon or cloth 
may be used for collage as may wallpaper books, construction paper scraps, 
br pictyras for scrapbooka. Old socks can bacontte hand puppets or bean 
bags» Innep tubing and large cans may be usetf to construct tcm-tcms and 
drums, while pop bottle tops are used for counting games or play money* Old 
jewelry can be provided for dress^-up or collage, while plastic containers 
can be used for housekeeping, water and sand play, wd/or storage of small 
i terns « ' . \ 

Discarded materials offer many ppsslblllties for creative ^idaas and activi-- 
ties.. With thM, children have opportunities for working with familiar 
items and ^ for developing aj^rBciation of the multiple usage of materials. 
Collecting can provide a working bond between parants, the children, and the 
teaclier * The exchange ^of materials and ideas may be endless* 



The use Tot appropf lata JquipTeht and materials, wisely ch , by teachers 
and administrators, cw foster important educational objectives of resourca- 
fulnesST^ creativity^ responsibility, indepandance , and Intellectual, social, 
and motor, skills. , ,= 
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WAUJAnON OF PRO®AM 



Thm teacher shauld fEtquantly aeki Do we have m good program for young 
ehiidren? Are we meeting their needs? . Are we aBsletlng eaoh child to 
develop a healthy eelf^congept? Are. we fostering poaltlve feelings and 
attitudes? Are we e^^andlng their learhing? To answer these qyestlons 
teaehers need to periodically assess the progrm they- provide, in the kinder^ 
gar ten. ^ . ^ 

At different times, a coimunlty will assign different priorities to the 
goals of kindergarten eduoation. At one time # adjustment to sohdol may be 
consid^ed tht most inj^rtant goal, while at another time^aoadmia readiness 
may be considered of primary importance* 

Teachers^ can review their goals md the pr^ram plans, they make to Insure 
that their short-term goals are . donsistent . with the school's Ipng^term/ 
objectives. They can also determine if the program being implemented 
reflects the established; plans and provides \the neoessary program balance . . . 

teachers can analyze the way they organiM their classrocms to determine if. 
the facilities are bright and attraotive and if they enaourage children to 
learn and eKplote. Kindergarten r^ns should be organized to support the 
classrocm atmosphere and learning conditions the teacher wishes to estab- 
lish, Teaqhers should judge whether their rooms contain' diverse areas In 
which mat«ials are available for children to serve th^selvas. 

Teachejfs tfan evaluate themselves* They' can become self-reflective, perlodi-- 
cally analysing their own actions as teachers, assessing whether, they are 
continually aupportive of children and whether their daily interactions in 
the klndergarten^ help children becCTie more comfortable with th^selves and 
the school and more capable as per sons' and as students* 

Ivaluating Kindergarten Outco mes 

The teacher is continuously observing and evaluating the growth and behavior 
of each child* This evaluation Is Important in planning and selecting' 
learning experiences throughout the year. . ■ - 

. _ ■:. ^ ■/ ^ . . \ . ^ ■ \ ^ . . ■ ^ - ^ 

Informal assessment techniques can be used by the teacher to collect Infor- 
mation about each child's progress and to make judpnents about the kinds of 
es^rienceft that stould be provided. Teachers need to understand progriuQ 
goals .for ^e to know whether goals are develop-' 

mentally 'appropriate for each ahild. 

Based iupbh the goals of t the activities provided In class, 

the teachtr observation sc ales and check lists to aid obstrya- 

t ^inlfe^^^ 

chlldreih; more^^^I^ . They can simplify the ' process 

^^^lubstltuting a checkmark for av narrative description^ Other forms of 
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dataleolieetion/ Eanglng f ran dolleetlng^ records'^ to using formal 

or informal testa ^ are useful as well, 

Teaeheri often find it halpful to sit ^wn after a kindargarteh session and 
make notes en a few of the Ghildren* Over time these aneedotal reeords ean 
provide a profile of each child in the arassroOTi, 

Standardized ^and tfaoher-^made tests might also be used in the ; kindergarten* 
Teachers need to be aware of the limitations of tests for providing a valid 
and reliable evaluation of a ahild* Such testa, however/ provide informa- 
tion in addition to that whioh the teacher dolleets in her observations, 
They should be used to aupient, not subititute for, the knowledge the 
teacher develops of the children through regular olassroom contadt. 

Kindergarten teachers will differ on the degree of specificltv that evalua-- 
tive devices should have* There is agreement, ^however, in the feeling that 
the more the teacher knows about eaoh child, the better she can match 
activities and go^ls to the particular child* information gathered about, 
the program and the children should be used in planning learning activities 
for them md in using resources* It can also serve as the basis for parent 
conferences, ^ 



ffllLERlH mm SPECTMi IpUCAraomL KE1D8 

toy kindergarten classroom may be ejected to include qhi'ldren having a wide 
range of mental and physical abilities, personality and behavior patterns, 
and characteristics. There may be one or more children: who are readily 
identifiable because of special abilities^ or lack of them, because of 
physical limitations as sight or hearing, or because of OTotlonil or psy^ 
chological difficulties.. - 

There has been a concerted effort to identify handicapped children and pro- 
vide educational services for them from the age of three onward. In addi- 
tion, other children, with handicapping conditions are discovered upon 
entrance to school. Many of these children will be provided with programs. 
Many new and interesting programs for mentally retarded children, the speech 
\ handicapped child, those with orthopadlc^c^ the blind and partially 

^sighted, and the deaf and hard of hearing have been developed. These 
inolude programs with teams of nursery/Jcindergarten and apeclal teachersj 
some programs In both urban and rural areas use home visiting teache'rs who 
work with parents and children prior ^ to school enrollment* 

; .More arid more children with speei are being educated within regular 

Classroonis* A variety of programs have been designed to provide for these 

' children in the normal kindergarten . Resource personnel , crisis intervene- 
tiw^tMHchers , and^^ronMUltmte o^- provide" the tOTclYwr^^wttfr^ttrlp.. chi l dren 
may be taken from the classroom for special work beyond the capablllty-of 
the regular teacher. Additional materials and suppll.es may be needed. 

r" 
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There are a number of thingi kindergarteh teachers muet learn in order to 
work #ff#Gtively with these children. They must have a thorough knowledge 
of child, growth and development and, the nature of eKoeptionalitiea , They 
will need to know lOTtf basic teehniquea for educating exceptional children. 
They will need to learn how to work as a member of a team. They will also 
need to become increasingly sensitive to the needs of all the children in 
the class. ^ ^ . 

No single plan works best for all kindergarten teachers or all children^ but 
some suggestions *ffiay be helpful. Opportunities to experience success in any 
area^ exposure to special activities or equipment on a structured or in- 
formal basis ^ or the widening or narrowing of limits, ntay be anong those 
techniques, which will be most effective, , . 

Gare should be taken to limit the ninnber of exceiptional children in a single 
group. There should be sane evidence^ after a reasonable length of time, 
that the exertional child is able to^ pkofit from the eKperience without 
requiring an unreasonable anount of ^ teacher time and. without otherwise 
detracting markedly from the quality of the experience of the other children 
in the class. 

The presence of an exceptional child in the classroan may be a rewarding 
experience for teachers ^and children. Sensitivity to the differences and 
the feelings of other children and learning how to help them are- among the 
Important outcomes to be valued. 



TORraNG mm pments 



The impprtarice of cooperation between parents and school perponnel has long 
been recognized. Such cooper atlpn can lead to a stronger .p^c.pgran in the 
^ kindergarten, as well'^'as greater cooperation and sufjport in 1fche copnunity* 
A good kindergarten emerges ^nd survives only in a climate df public opinion 
based upon the understanding of the philosophy of early education , and hoW/ 
in the long run, it can cotitrlbute to a child's total growth pattern* 

A vital, part of a parent-teachfer relationship rests on reporting to parents 
about their children,. Patents ea^ect to know how their children arc pro- 
gressing in, school. Clear writterr statements, either In^the^ form of 
checklists or report card or. a letter is helpful. Parent conferferices are 
also effective in reporting, interpreting and clarifying such reports. When 
a conference is well-planned, and^ there is mutual pharlng of information 
about the child, the result can be beneficial * to the parents, th,e teachers ,^ 
and" the child, , 

■ < ^ ■ " -i ^ , _ * . .: ' / ■ _ ' '■ " 

Released time for .con fer ences p rovides ppportunlty for the teacher to 
present carefully recorded information, to^ "shlr^^the"^cKiTd ' ¥^ WSf ky to bk^ 
change ideas about the child, and to plan for the child's continued growth, 
Infarmal contacts with parents can augment these formal conferences^ parent 



,meetingi are also useful. Initial meetings ofteli take place prior to the 
child's entranee to school and serve to provide orientation to the iohool 
and Glass. Regular meetings during the year help parents understand what 
takes place in the kindergarten and why these aetivities are important. 
Parent visits to the kindergarten olasa also serve this pur^se. 

Some kindergarten programs include a parent fducation oomponent* This' was 
true of the early kindergartens. Parents can be helped to learn more about 
parenting and child rearing r about child development, about working with 
children at home or in the kindergarten, or about , other topics of interest 
related ■ to the kindergarten. Often someone other than the kindergarten 
teacher assumes responsibility for leading parent educatiph prograns* 

Much of the content of parent education programs can be ^ developed through 
parents participating in the kindergarten class* Such participation has the 
advantage Qf making resources . available to the kindergarten beyond those of 
the teacher The role of' tlie parent as a aontributing mem^r of the eduoa^ 
tlonal team Is still quite new to. many, and meaningful participation is not 
always easy in the initial stages. Some suggestions of wayp In which 
parents can help are: - 

- Assisting during special learning experiences in /the classroom 

(such as making soup) * ^ ^ 
^ Sharing homes or backyards for the culmination of "^a neighborhood 

walk . 

^ Accompanying the class on a study trip, 

^' Acting as resoptae persons for special studies and holidays, 
= Sharing - skills and hobbies such as carpentry* sewing* music, or 
photography. 

Assisting as"^ room motliers. - ' ^ 

In communities where there have been early childhood edudatiori programs with 
genuina parent participation * the children have profited from knowing thait 
the home ' and school are working toward a common objective- A true partner- 
ship can be achieved in a framework of mutual acceptance, respect, and trust. 

' TORKiNG rara Oram pmsoiraiL ^ . 

The kindergarten teacher, while often working alone* has to interact wlt:h 
rtany other persons in providing appropriate education for the children in 
^the kindergarten class; Eaoh requires a special set of relationships. 



Principal " 

The elementary principal has the prime responsibility for, the educational 
program in him school as well^ as for the administration of ; the building r 
Kindergarten teachers can help principals keep informed on current researBK 
arid practices in early childhopd tfhey can Involve principals ; in 



work with parents,. They ean help prlneipals see the role op the kinder^- 
garten in the continuing eduoatiphaldevelopnent of 



prinaipals should be able to pcovide the . Instructional materials # eguipnant 
and physioal faeillties neeessary to conduct an ef feetive kindergarten pro- 
gram* They can help design a program' of continuous professional develo^ent 
and inservice education relevant to all teaahers. They can itrive for con-- 
tlrtUity of the program while insuring develo^ental appropriateness at all 
levels* They can ensure that special resources are available^ including 
aooess to school nurse, psychologist/ speech therapist, social worker and 
others. * ^ 

Teacher Aides . ^ 

In some cases kindergarten- teachers wil have a teacher aide assigned to the^ 
class. These aides are usually technieally trained? many have some back- 
ground in classroom practice* The aide works under- the supervision of the 
teacher and, in many ways, serves as an extension, of the teacher who has the 
ultimate responsibility for and makes the major decisions about classroom 
' aetivi.ties, ^ ^ 

Aides can function in a variety of capacities in the classroCTn^ well beyond 
just cleaning up* They can be involved in instruction and ,can provide 
support f or ^ a variety of interactions with children* ^ They often have a 
different" view of individual children and can serve as an impSrtant source 
of information^ helping the teacher with planning. 

Anytime two or more people work together, good hupan ? lations become impor- 
tant* Teachers and aides need to communicate with one another. Their 
actions in the classroom heed to-be coordinated. Each can cbntribute to 
planning and evalu:ation and support greater individualization. 

Ancillary Staff . , 

A hianber of staff members, in the school can help kindergarten teachers in 
providing for their children. The school nurse, psychologist ind social 
worker are often involved in assessment and in providing services to 
children and their families outside the classtOOTi. Special teachers, speech 
therapists and others may work directly^ with the chiljflren, sonetimes in the 
classroOTi and s^etlmes taking the children out of the classroCTi. Care 
should be taken that children are not overwhelmed by services or taken out 
of- the classroom in such a way that they are deprived of necessary educa- 
tional ea^eriences. The teacher should be able to orchestrate the services 
provided to kindergarten ehlldren. / _ * 

Resource Persons 

:„ _ _ *' '_ _ ' 

Many non--iiduca tors in the 7ooiranunit^ eaW^K^^ in providing a broad range 

^^oF^3^rt^n^eBrforr-the:^ki^ 
various hobbles; parents retired persons^ can all mke a contribution. "It 



^ is helpful for the kindergarten teacher to lurvey the coimunity and compile 
- a list ©f resouree persons who would be willing to work with children. 

Resource persons should be oriented to the kindergarten elass* They should 
know what to eKpeqt from the class and what will eKpected of them. They 
represent one way of eKtendlng the abilities and talent of the kindergarten 
teacher ... 



The early childhood progr^^ needs to be carefully planned to provide a con^ 
tinuum in early childhood education^ beginning with prekindergarten arid 
kindergarten dlaises imd extending through the primary grades. Kindergarten 
and first grade teachers need oOTO^tuni ties to aommuniaate and plan for 
articulation. Each needs to know, often through direct observation, what is 
happening at the other's level of education. 

Educators must perceive children as individuals having different rates of 
development, different styles of operating In a classroom, and different 
educational needs. „ Diagnosing needs at the individual level, and providing 
for identified needs, would limit the aoricern for articulation, for child 
differences and child eKpectatlons would replace grade eMpectatlons# Arti- 
ficial lines of demaroation should be eliminated, and children allowed to - 
"progress along a . contlnuirin " unfettered by labels segregating kindergarten 
actijfities from primary activities. 

^ IKDrORMATION FOR nHDEROARTlH TEAOiERS 



Information about early childhood education. can be sought frcni the following ^ 
organlzatlonsi 

Association for Childhood Education international 
3615 Wisconsin Avenue, H.W. 
- I. Washlnfton, D.C. 20016 

American Montessorl Society, Into. ^ 

175 Flf tli Avenue 

Hew York r New York 10010 ^ 

Black Child Development Ins tltiite, Inc* 

1463 Rhode Island Avenue, N^W* .. 
Washington, D.C i 20005 

: Council ;f or Exceptional Chlldr . . ' ^ ^ . 

1920 Assoal^t ion-Drive ^ . ^ 

. Restonr Virginia 22091 ' ^ _ , ■ - , ■ ■ ' ■ . 



Child Welfars l^aagua a£ Amaf laa, Ino 

67 Icyinf Plaee 

SSw yqrlirHiw^^^^^ 10010 / 

Day Cafe and Child DevelapA#nt Caunall a£ Ainerloaf InCi 
622 14th Bttmmt, N*W. 
Washingtan, D.C^ 20005 



: Sduaatlonal Rasouraes infacroatlpri Cent#£ in lafly Childhood Eduaation 
(EBIC/ECE) . , 

Calltft of Bduaatl^n 

Onlvarsity of Illliiois ^ 
i Ufbana/ Xllinaii 6301 - 

Katianal Asiaciiitlan for the Eduaat ion af Young Chlldf en 
1834 Cfonntdticut K,W» , . 

Waghingtoh, D«C. 20009 

Hatibhal Counoil 0f Ocganlzations for Children and Youth 
:i91p^itrM^^ 

Washingtan, b«C. Jf0006 i 

Finf#ht Cooperative PrMohaali Inter natianal 

9111 Alt^ Parkway . ^ 

SiWM Sprinfi7 1^ 20910 

^ Southern Aasaaiation far Children Under Blx 
EioK 5403., Brady Station ^ ^ 

Little Rook f Arkansas 72205 . 

These groups may publish books or journals and hold TOnferences and work- 
shops^ whloh oTO^^b^* helpful to the kindergarten teacher i ^ ioine of these 
grpups have laoal affiliatei ar branaheB whiah can be ^ntaoted for Intmedi- 
ate sureort. 

Selegting t^lquiffnent 

h nipi^r a^f guides far the seleotion af equipment far early ohildhood eduaa- 
tioh are 'ayaila^^ lists in textbooks and pamphlets. Bcmm 

useful lists are found in the following materialsi 

; Assoc^ ieleating Iduaatianal 

EquiTOent f or iohool and Home * Washington^ D*C,s Association for 
V CGhildhood Eduaati ^% 

, , iupply Your PSrekindergarten Class- . 

. rrooms," in Early Childhood Bduoation Hediseovered , ed* Joe- L. Frost. 
v5^S New Yorki Holt> Rinehart and Winston, 1968, pp. 567-76. ' : 




^^^ij^^^^Sgii^iSifeStil^a^5Sl^ 



Fester, Josephine and Headley/ Neith, EduaatiQn in thm Kinderqarten r 3rd 
ed. New YoEki Mieriaan Book Co., 1969, ahaptar 7. 

Heffarnan, Helen, Todd, and Vivian E.,'^ The Kindergarten Teaghar , 
Bostoni D, C. Heath, 1960, pp* 59^65/ 

Projeot Headitarfc, ^uipmant and Supplleei Gui-dallnes for Aaninlgtra- 
tori and Teaahers in Child Development Genterg . Waihlngton , D . C, i 
Office of E.TOnomio Opportanity, n.d. 

Books for Childgen 

Any klndergartian class should have a good, stock of well-written and Wull- 
illuitratad books for ahfldren, Colleotions of stories, or anthologies, 
even when not illustrated, are also useful* Teaohers can" get help in 
selecting books fr^ other teachers and supervisors, librarians ^ arid local 
colleges and universities. In addition, several printed resouroas are 
available to help teachars select books. These Includei 

Best E^ks fort Children . New Yorki R. R. tewker. 

Bibliography of Books for Children . Washington, D^C.s Association for 
Childhood Education International. 

Books for Children , Chioagoi toierican Library Association^ n.d. 

\ Eakan, Mary K,, Good Books for Childreri : C3rd ed.). Chlaafoi university 

oft Ghlcago Press, 1967* 

Guilfolle, Elizabeth, Books for . Beqlnning Readers ^ Champaign, 
Illlnolsi ISatipnal Council of Teachers of Engiish, 1962. 

Lar rick, Nancy, A Parent's Guide to Children's Reading (rev.) . Garden 
City, Hew Jersey I Doubleday, 1964... . 

Reld, ylrglnia M,, Reading Ladders for Human Relations (5th ed.). 
Washington^ D.C^l Mierlcan Council on Education, 1972. 

Rollins,, Charlmae .H,, Wa Build Together (3rd ed.) , Champaign, 
Illinois: National Council of Teachers of English, 1967. 

Songbooks for young Children 

' y-^i'"DLm^m, Betty W. # and T, C. /Parks, Folk Songs of China, Ja^ri, and 
Korea . New York: Ctehn Day, 1964# . t 

Fowke,i Edith, ially Go Round the Sun * Garden City, iNew, Yorkr Double-^ 

' -^V" "■■^:day^-,U969. ^^^^^ . . - 

/ Glazar , Ttm, Eye Winkag Tom Tinker Chin Chopper; Fifty Musical Finger- 
fcto^ Doubleday, 1973* . 



Jenkins r Ellar The 111a Jenklni Song Book for Children * New Yorki Oak 
pablieatians, 1969. 



Landeekr Beatrioer Songs to Grow On . New Yorki William Morrow and Co.# 
Ino, ^ 1950* 

Landeekf More Songs to Grow On . New Yarki William Morrow and Co*^ 
Inq.r 1954."~ \ ' 

Langstaffr Nanayr and John Langataff, Jim Along ^ Josie , New York: 
Haraourt Braae Jovanovich, 1970. 

Seeger; Ruth Crawford^ Mieriaan Folk Sdnga for Children . Garden City^ 
New Jerseyi Doubleday^ 1948. 

Beeger, Aniirial Folk Songs for Children . Garden City^ New Jersey: 
Doubleday^ 1950. 

Sendak^ Mauriae, Maurice Sendak's Heally Roelas Starring the Nutshell 
Kids . New Yorki Harpar and Row ^ 1975* . ^ 

' Winn, Marie, The Firesi-de Book of Children's Songs . New Yorki Simon 
and iahusterr 1966, . ^ ^ 

Winn, What Shall We Do and Allaa Galloo l New Yorki Harj^r antd Rowr 
1970, 
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Aronoff, Francis W. , Music and Young Children . New Yorki Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1969. ^ 

Cass, ^Joan E. , Helping Children Learn Through Play ', Yoik: /Schocken, 
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Evani, lllig, CohtCTPoragy Influences in Early. Childhood Edueation (2nd 
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Honig, Alice S,, Pa rent Involvement In Early Childhood Education ,. 
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Children, 1975. , ^ ; 
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and Evans, 1965* 
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